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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

RENEWAL OF YOUTH 

THE Christmas season, winter-clad as it is, always 
utters the prophecy of youth. Celebrating the birth 
of a great renewer of life, it rings the first far-away bell, 
waves the first red-and-green banner, to usher in the 
springtime. It reminds us of the perennial miracle, the 
unconquerable hope and joy forever freshly blooming in 
the new life of this earth. 

The passage of the generations — that is the great 
poem. The long epic of birth, growth and decay — the 
struggle of life to assert its dominion over destructive 
forces, the momentary conquest and the final defeat — 
this is the universal story of which all lesser tales are 
mere chapters and paragraphs. Absorbed in our small 
affairs, singing our individual little solos, we too often 
miss the immense chorus vibrating grandly through the 
ages — a chorus which accepts and harmonizes the whir 
of the cricket, and the long drum-roll of the stars. 

Life's bitter and unceasing fight is against the forces 
of decay: when it lapses, and turns to fight the forces of 
growth, the result is confusion and disaster. Through 
the battering by young minds alone may each generation 
forget to grow old; therefore let youth be free and strong, 
let it have room for its race and its shout, lest bars and 
shackles enslave the next age. 
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The battering by young minds — perhaps an editor's 
office, especially a poetry-editor's office, is the place 
most accessible of all to such battering, the place where 
some of the freest and strongest of young minds love to 
put up their first stiff" fight against the forces of decay. 
Too often they find these forces entrenched in the editorial 
chair, so that the battlefield is conveniently narrowed 
down and the issue personified. And the editor, if he 
waives all advantage of position, age, experience, etc., 
will have to put up the best fight he is capable of, and 
often come out second-best at the end of it. 

A recent article on This Youngest Generation by Malcolm 
Cowley {New York Evening Post Literary Review of 
October 1 5th) shows with what a simple gesture the young 
mind can throw away the immediate past— at least of 
its own race and language. Youth must avenge itself, 
not on the honored dead, but on the too-much-honored 
living; and so we find Shaw and Wells and Mencken and 
all the Georgian poets and prosers — and, oh yes, Chester- 
ton and Schnitzler and Nathan — cast into the discard, 
while youth is reading Flaubert and Laforgue and Huys- 
mans, diving deeper into the past toward Swift and 
Defoe, Racine, Moliere, even Marlowe, Ben Jonson and 
Shakespeare, and then coming up again to salute Remy 
de Gourmont and certain new groups of French poets 
to whom he showed the way. Through all this the 
young writers are shaping their own ideals: there is to be 
"a new interest in form," "a simplification of current 
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life into something rich and strange"; "our younger 
literature will be at least as well composed as a good 
landscape — it may even attain to the logical organization 
of music." 

Form, simplification, strangeness, respect for literature as an art 
with traditions, abstractness — these are the catchwords that are repeated 
most often among the younger writers. They represent ideas that have 
characterized French literature hitherto, rather than English or Amer- 
ican. They are the nearest approach to articulate doctrine of a 
generation without a school and without a manifesto. 

Le roi est mort, but he has prepared the people for the 
new reign : 

The great advantage of this generation is the fact that a public has 
been formed. It has been formed exactly by those inchoate realists, 
like Dreiser, and by those anti-Puritanical critics, like H. L. Mencken, 
against whom this youngest generation is in revolt. But gratitude 
is not a literary virtue. 

Yes, here as elsewhere gratitude is the rarest of the — 
shall we say, not virtues, but graces? It is an education 
in a still rarer virtue, and grace — humility, to note how 
easily the rising generation puts the risen one in its place. 
Shaw, Mencken, Dreiser — how they pawed the ground 
and trod the air not so long ago! What rebels, icono- 
clasts they were as they leapt all barriers toward the 
glamourous goal of art! Now conquering youth is 
mounted — soon he will ride them down with joy. Le roi 
est mort — for what happy heir shall we soon be shouting, 
" Vive le roi'."? 
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Yes, the wave-movement of the arts is one phase of 
the universal epic. Birth, growth, decay; new birth, 
fresh growth, and yet at last decay — the rule is for you 
and me as well as another, and in each of us it is proved. 
So hail to conquering Youth — even to sacred Infancy 
in its mother's arms! May the newly risen or newly 
born solve the riddles and sing the songs of the world! 
May he rid the earth of war and disease, of poverty and 
ignorance — famine of body and soul! May he complete 
nature's beauty with the beauty of art, and nature's 
truth with the truth of the spirit, and lead on the mil- 
lennium to which we all aspire! H. M. 

ALEXANDER BLOK 

Alexander Blok's death in the late summer is a loss 
not only to Russia but to world-literature. He was 
forty-one years of age, and had achieved international 
fame only during the last two years through the circula- 
tion of his revolutionary lyric, The Twelve. He was the 
first distinguished Russian writer to espouse openly the 
Bolshevist cause, and was one of the few first-rate imagina- 
tions which seem to have been sufficiently nourished 
upon the black bread of revolution. In his youth he 
was a writer of intense and remote lyrics, full of mystic 
vision and the pungent odor of the flowers of evil. The 
translators point out that Blok "owed a cultural allegiance 
to the old order." But he had from the first, like the 
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